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dolescents in American Culture 
* 


. Henry: The meetings of the American Orthopsychiatric Asso- 
ion, this next week here in Chicago, are focusing attention on the 
oblems of childhood and adolescence. Today’s discussion is devoted to 
e problem of the adolescent. 
Miss Ross, would you give us a definition of adolescence? 


Miss Ross: Adolescence is not to be defined in a few words but rather 
be thought of in terms of, well, emotional, physiological, and social 
velopment. One cannot talk about it in terms of physiological 
velopment alone, either, nor by the apparent know-how of conducting 
e’s self in a social situation, which every boy and girl loves to do 
operly. But one must define it in emotional terms also. 

Adolescence is the period of transition from childhood to adulthood. 
s we all know, it is a period with many trials and errors. It is a period 
slow growth toward maturity—the maturity which makes the boy or 
rl both willing and ready and able to leave the dependence of child- 
od and to take on personal responsibility, to take on responsibility of 
aking a living, to take on responsibility to government and authority, 
id to take on responsibility, eventually, of building up of another 
mily. 

Mr. Henry: Davis, is there just one kind of adolescence? 


Mr. Davis: Not at all. We know that adolescent behavior is different 
different kinds of social and economic environments. Every human 
oup has to train its children for that particular social and cultural 
orld in which that group is to live. 
For example, in the lower social and economic neighborhoods, the 
olescent boy or girl spends most of his time outside the hone, in the 
eets, the theaters, the taverns, the pool halls, the night clubs. He often 
rns his own money also. He has a large degree of economic independ- 
ce therefore. In slum groups the adolescent really is a man or a woman 
the social and economical sense by the time he is fifteen or sixteen 
ars old. 
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On the other hand, in the standard middle-class American fa | 
adolescent has to undergo what I would call a long probationaryy} 
before he can attain any of the status of a man or a woman. 


Mr. Henry: Dr. Gitelson, when many people think of adolé 
they think only of juvenile delinquency. What about this? 


Dr. Grretson: Delinquency is certainly an aspect of adolescer : 
it is not all of adolescence. There is as much delinquency as w 
techniques for discovering. Delinquency is only one of the more r 
manifestations of the problems of the adolescent. It originates | | 
same basis as the other troublesome aspects of a difficult period | 
Delinquency is a product of the individual and his troubles, aid 
abetted by the troubles of the society in which he is living. We 
do something about both the individual and his society in order | | 
delinquents. 


Mr. Henry: I wonder what you would say, Davis, is the § 
position of the adolescent in today’s society. | 


Mk. Davis: First, let us look at the adolescent physically. The 
of Jones and of MacFarland at the University of California and of | 
hurst and Taba at the University of Chicago have shown, first, th 
before adolescence most children have their sharpest increase in th 
of growth and that they complete most of their growth some 
around the age of fourteen or fifteen years. They are men and 
too, somewhere around this age, in the sense that they are sexuall 
developed. Furthermore, it is important for teachers and pare 
know that all children do not develop at the same rate of growth. | 
have a slow-growing child, he should be reassured that he will in ti 
a year or two, grow faster; and if you have a fast-growing chi 
should be reassured that the others will come up to his level, so t' 
will not be too big for his group.? 

Intellectually, the adolescent, at the age of fifteen, has the a: 
intellectual attainment, the average I.Q., of an adult. 


Miss Ross: Do you mean that he is as intellectually developed a 
ever going to be? 


1H. E. Jones et al., Development in Adolescence (New York: D. Appleton-Cent 
1943); Robert J. Havighurst and Hilda Taba, Adolescent Character and Personalit 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949), 
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‘Mr. Davis: No, I would say only in terms of the kinds of problems 
mich are on intelligence tests. Undoubtedly, as men and women grow 
Jer, they learn the kinds of skills, the kinds of insights, about life which 
wally are our problem here. 


Dr. Grretson: You mean that intelligence and maturity are not the 


me thing? 


aMr. Davis: Well, not in the sense, I would say, in which the IQ. 
fines intelligence. The maturity and mature intellectual development 
tes far beyond the ordinary school-type intelligence. 
ilt seems to me, to answer the question more fully, however, that the 
asic problem of adolescence in our society is this: the adolescent is physi- 
‘ly and in many ways emotionally a man or a woman, but our society 
esists that he keep childish, really childishly ignorant. Our society keeps 
m weak in many of the basic areas of life. The average parents know 
iat their children will live in a highly competitive world in America— 
cially competitive, economically competitive. To prepare their adoles- 
mt for this world, there are three main requirements: First, control of 
ixual and other gratifications; second, long schooling, for sixteen to 
venty-five years; third, postponement of marriage until the educational 
iquirements for a good marriage, as we say, have been completed. 


Dr. Giretson: What you say certainly emphasizes a very important 
spect of what we see in the adolescent situation. But it is only one aspect 
i it, because actually we put the adolescent in a dilemma. On the one 
and, as you have indicated, we have him controlled and supervised and 
ependent and in his childhood status for an excessively long period of 
me. On the other hand, we, as parents, hold out to him all sorts of 
petitive goals in terms of our own wishes and strivings; and our 
ciety holds out the same competitive goals for him. He really is in the 
iddle; he does not know where to turn. 


Mr. Davis: I think that it is true that we have a line of high hurdles 
hich the adolescent must be headed toward without losing his stride. 
o keep him working for these really very distant goals, middle-class 
ilture has found no method, it seems to me, but that of keeping the 
lolescent dependent, of keeping him in a child status. In our society 
e have to keep sixteen-, seventeen-, and eighteen-year-olds, who in 
ery respect are adults, really in the status of children. 


| 
| 
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Mr. Henry: It seems to me that the “Henry Aldrich” radio po} 
to which many of us listen, is perhaps a good example of what wit 
often think of as adolescence—representing a little more of 


in a dependent position—a position of which, incidentally, we 
make fun. | 


Miss Ross: The inconsistency, though, of which Davis speaks# 
us just what uncertainty we throw the adolescent into. For is} 
many fathers and mothers, especially mothers, like to see their buf 
girls date early. They want to know that they are going to be 7 
Probably they are interested in popularity, so called, more than tl 
in the actual dates. While, on the one hand, they are urging the 
popularity, on the other hand, they feel that the boy and girl! 
tell them just whom they are going out with, just how long th 
going to stay, and so on. In other words, we push them, on the on 


and hold them back, on the other. 


Mr. Davis: And these restrictions are really no minor matter 
affect the basic needs of the human adult. For example, the adolesq 
to remain economically dependent, because he has to go to high 
or to college. Being kept economically dependent, he has to ren 
the home of the parents and therefore under their supervision. F 
not marry, and thus he cannot have a normal sexual life because hi 
complete his education. 

Thus, our world, owing to its basic career goals, keeps its adsl 
basically frustrated and childish, and therefore emotionally depd 
and therefore difficult, I would say, to live with. 


——— 


Dr. Giretson: But we cannot go all the way over on that, | 
While it is true that we overcontrol the adolescent, the fact is ti 
adolescent does need supervision; he does need the security 
family’s stand-by attitude toward him and supporting attitude : 
him. It by no means follows that we simply give him carte blanct 
let him go on his own. 


Mk. Davis: I think that it is true that the real problem here is | 
give the adolescent a sense of responsibility, which is the main r 
an adult—the ability to control himself—and at the same time ket 
really on the road toward these long distant goals. 
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aMiss Ross: May I say a word here about the tendency among some 
umilies to turn over important decisions to the children themselves? 
think that we are getting out of this somewhat, but for a while we 
sought that this was the best pedagogy—to let the children make all the 
:cisions, no matter how important it was to the child’s later life, there- 
re foisting on the child a greater responsibility than he was really ready 
‘ deliver. 


2 Mr. Henry: This tendency, in a sense, also represents some of our own 
aixieties as parents. It seems to me that if parents can convince them- 
I:lves that what they really have to do is to force the decisions upon the 
dolescent, then the problems of guiding the adolescent become much 
rmpler for the parent. 


" Mr. Davis: It seems to me the trouble with the average parent is that 

e feels that he has to guide this development of the adolescent and of 
1¢ child step by step—that is, literally with a hundred different kinds of 
istructions per day; whereas, I believe that you would agree probably, 
Wfiss Ross, that the more effective way to help a child learn to become 
idult is yourself, as a parent, to win his interest, his sympathy, and to set 
ome kind of example of maturity in your own life. 


_ Miss Ross: And may I say a word there for the parents? It is awfully 
.ard, sometimes, for them to understand the sort of rebellious acts of 
adependence of the adolescent boy and girl. If parents could remember 
hat their children are not so much trying to get away from their parents 
s they are trying to get away from their childhood dependence on their 
varents, I think that parents would feel better about it. 


Dr. Grretson: There is another aspect to that, and that is that parents 
eally have to learn to sit or to stand with their hearts in their mouths, 
while their children are taking a chance on living; and that is really the 
hing that parents are most afraid to do. If they could feel enough con- 
idence in themselves and what has happened to them to visualize the 
ame boy or girl ten years later, they would not worry so much about 


hat. 


Mr. Henry: The point which was made a moment ago about the 
stand-by” qualities of a family seems to me to be an important one. 
What did you mean by that? 
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Miss Ross: I mean that we have to think of the home perhaps like 
emergency landing. The child has to be allowed to go out, to explore 
get new experience. We want that for every boy and girl. But he is ga 
to run into some things which he does not understand. He may et 
run into some trouble. He has to have sufficient love and to feel suffict 
love and warmth and understanding from his parents to go back to thi 
and to ask for help out of the difficulty. That is what I mean by “stat 


ing by.” | 


Mr. Davis: This is not always easy for parents, however, I would : 
because in this competitive world into which the parent is trying 1" 
to push his child, parents suffer themselves from the criticism of t 
own children. For example, we were talking to an adolescent boy recé 
ly, a boy from a slum neighborhood, too, who told us: “My old ni 
don’t know from nothing.” That is, this boy has the feeling, proba 
through the parents’ own pushing of him and also through the desire 
America to get up in the world (which is, of course, a fine desire), t 
really he is farther ahead on this line than his own parents; and thi 
hard for parents to take, I think. | 

Miss Ross: It is also very hard for them to take the feeling that 
adolescent boy and girl has usually that the parents are very old 
therefore that they cannot possibly understand. 


Mr. Davis: Yes, that age barrier, I would say, would you not, is pr 
ably the chief barrier? It is very difficult for people of widely separa 
ages really to get into the experiences of the other group. 


Mr. Henry: What about other institutions than the family? Certai 
we cannot leave the whole burden of this upon the family. 


Miss Ross: As a matter of fact we do not. We depend upon the scho 
We depend on other leaders in the lives of the children. But I would | 
to add that the children themselves do not depend alone on their pare: 
Probably the person from whom the boy or girl prefers to learn ab 
the next step in growing up is the person just a little bit older than he 
who has already reached that point. 

A girl of fifteen said to me not long ago, “If I could plan familie 
would plan it so that everybody has a big sister.” She saw immediat 
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w funny this was, and then added, “But, you see, then I would know 
st what was going to happen to me next, and I'd be ready for it.” 


|Dr. Giretson: We have to be careful in referring to extra-familial 
sets for our children to grow up with, not to overburden the few assets 
nich we have at the present time. We may expect too much in our 
hools and our community organizations, as they exist, to provide what 
e adolescent ought really to have in the way of extra-familial stimuli 
id supports. 


Mr. Davis: In that connection the schools can learn from the play 
‘oup—the group of children and adolescents of the same age. For 
cample, Caroline Tryon has pointed out that the age group of the 
dolescent, the school group of children, does not lecture; that it teaches 
1€ main adjustment which the adolescent has really to make socially 
‘ithout any lecturing or badgering. It does it by setting a kind of popu- 
rity model which every child and every adolescent yearns to imitate. 
low, teachers need to learn much of this themselves—that they cannot 
mntrol adolescents, that they cannot keep the lid on, which is the aim 
1 so many high schools, but that they have really to enter into the ideals, 
1€ aspirations, and the individuality of adolescent boys and girls, and in 
lis way guide them.’ 


Mr. Henry: It seems to me, also, that many other of the institutions in 
ur own society have that added role of providing the adolescent not so 
vuch with precise learning, or with educational devices, but with a 
srtain amount of emotional substance and of emotional support which 
oes not in the direct educational sense teach the adolescent precise 
chniques but gives him the support and the confidence, perhaps, to do 
is OWN experimentation and to learn by a sense of living as an 
Jolescent. 


Mr. Davis: I have been in about five hundred classrooms in the last 
yur years, and I find there the same kind of competitive emphasis which 
ne finds in the child’s training in the family. That is, in the schools, as 
Varner, Havighurst, and Loeb pointed out long ago, there is a status 
stem just as in the total community, and the child is rated and judged 
scording to these same traits which the parent has in mind when he 


2 Caroline M. Tryon, “The Adolescent Peer Culture” in National Society for the Study 
‘Education, Adolescence (Forty-third Yearbook, 1944), chap. 12. 


tries to make hire well mannered and well educated, and so on. It is | 
difficult to overcome, in training adolescents, Soo this main b 
bone of American society, which is really competition.’ 


| 
| | 
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Mr. Henry: Dr. Gitelson, I wonder what you would say about 
attitude of many parents which is almost a laissez faire attitude 
“Well, we'll let the adolescent figure it out for himself” ? 


Dr. Grretson: That is probably characteristic in full only of ihe 1 
progressive and ultra-modern parents, because parents would have 
general, on the basis of their own feelings, a great deal of difficult 
taking such a completely laissez faire attitude toward their adolesct 
And, as I have mentioned before, actually the adolescent does not y 
complete freedom. He wants to have the opportunity to be as free a 
feels secure in being; and then, when his own security comes to an | 
he has to know that there is someone, and that is the parent, who: 
support and carry him through. 


Miss Ross: It must have been much easier for the adolescent in pr 
tive societies and in simpler societies which still exist today when t 
was a quite sharp definition between being a child and an adult thre 
initiation into adulthood by ceremonies and the like. Then there w 
certainty about how one should behave. The uncertainty of adolesc 
is probably at the root of the rather conservative behavior in conforn 
to the gang which we see so prevalent today. 


Mr. Henry: That is a point which I think is important. We as ac 
have the idea that adolescents are very wild, sowing their own wild | 
being rebellious, and so forth. Here you are saying that really what 
adolescent is up to is his being conservative. I wonder if this is a cor 
diction in terms. 


Dr. Giretson: No, not at all. The conservatism of the adolesce: 
not really conservative in the sense of politics. It is conservative in 
sense of discovering a way of living and, at the same time, having 
ficient support for that new way of living; and he gains that new w: 
living and support for that new way of living from his peers, fron 
fellows, and those who are a little older than he. He is consery: 


3'W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin Loeb, Who Shall Be Educ 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1944). 
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elative to what he and his fellows are discovering together as a way of 
#ving, so that they have a common front. 


Miss Ross: I would like to emphasize one point in that connection. 
tis not just the people who are older, just the peers, who help him make 
hese decisions, as we well know, and, as Dr. Gitelson would add, it is the 
amily, also. 
- But I would like to point out that there are, for instance in Europe 
‘oday, thousands and thousands of children who never had this backbone 
xf family guidance. The adolescent in Europe today lived his young 
childhood in that period when there was probably very broken-up family 
‘ife. Maybe he has never experienced it. Therefore, he has not learned the 
‘esponsibility to an individual which prepares him for later responsibility 
‘o the group. He may be, let us say, the most vulnerable person in 
Europe today. He may be the political pawn of the future. 


Dr. Gitetson: That is also true of children in our own country who 
aave had comparable experiences—children from broken homes, chil- 
dren who have been brought up in institutions, and so on. They present 
the same psychological problem. .. 


_ Miss Ross: Yes, they do. 
_ Dr. Grretson:...and have to be dealt with accordingly. 


Mr. Davis: It seems to me that one of the problems of adolescent 
dealism really is how this may be combined with social responsibilities, a 
sense of responsibility, which is what the adult will require. One reason 
hat the adolescent is a dreamer, in a sense, is that he looks both back 
apon his childhood and forward toward a world when childhood 
dleasures and dreams will meet a reality which is not always beautiful. 

here is a certain pathos in adolescence, therefore, because it is a kind of 
ast stopping place before one has to face adulthood. 


_ Mr. Henry: I wonder what is the altruism and idealism that we hear 
;o much of in adolescence. 


Miss Ross: I was thinking, as Davis spoke, of the thoughts of youth— 
eir “long, long thoughts”—and many of the long thoughts are con- 
ie with things far away. When the boy or girl is having some 
lifficulty, let us say, in his interpersonal relationships within the Ce 
ne often turns to broader fields and makes up ideas of utopias and how 
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the world should really be run. Some of this altruism and idealism cz 
be called, perhaps, an escape from his present difficulties, but we shou 
not stop at that. This is really a force within the adolescent which ca 
be put to constructive use; to laugh at it may be to destroy it. Wi 
teachers and leaders and parents will not regard these ideas as soph 
moric and “Henry Aldrich-like” but rather as something on which | 


capitalize and to develop in their children. 


Mr. Henry: Dr. Gitelson, I wonder about the other side of i 
delinquency aspect of the adolescent problem. 


Dr. Grreson: Strange as it may seem, the delinquent may also be < 


idealist. He often patterns himself after somebody whom he admir 
very much in his particular community—perhaps a community in whi 
the standards of conduct are different from the community in which 4 
and I may live. The fact is that delinquency is only one other way for ¢ 
adolescent to attempt to solve his relationships to himself, his relatio 
ships to his parents, and his relationships to his society. I think that it h 
been correctly said that in many instances a community or society q 
serves the delinquency which it has. 


Mr. Henry: We have been talking about a society deserving its d 
linquency and about a society which, in a sense, created its own pra 
lem. Is it not true that our own society is one which makes a particul 
point of forcing the individual himself to decide his own future? | 
makes him internalize and take unto himself the values of that particul 
society. We provide, as Miss Ross has really already pointed out, cot 
paratively few guide lines for our adolescent. We tell him what the ové 
all goals should be. We tell him that he should be competitive—in ad¢ 
tion to which we say he should be successfully competitive—but we re 
primarily upon his believing this and his developing a code which w 
take him through it, without telling him just what it means and witha 
giving him the definition of its particular developmental stage. 


Miss Ross: I might point out that in our democracy it becomes 
responsibility of the individual to determine what is best for hims. 
and others. 


Mr. Henry: I would certainly think so. Many situations in which \ 
have primarily a highly hierarchical, authoritarian situation are oy 
where not only the techniques of living from day to day but the over- 
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oals are determined. This type of system sets up these values in telling 
fhe individual how to get to them, how to live by them, and hence, by 
mplication, what not to do and what not to believe. 


Mr. Davis: It seems to me, then, that we agree really that the adoles- 
ent and probably his parents, too, are in a kind of box. On the one hand, 
‘ur culture demands that the child be trained for difficult skills and dis- 
ant goals. On the other hand, every parent wants his child to have a 
1appy, a well-organized personality. Now, in choosing between these 
wo goals, a parent, I think, has to make up his mind whether he will 
jut emphasis more on getting a child through adolescence without too 
reat a level of anxiety or whether he will try to drive his child toward 
vhat we call “success” and what might well not be success until he is 
orty or forty-five years old. 


_Mr. Henry: Many of our efforts to drive children toward successful 
ompletion of this task are presented to the children not only in our 
amily situation but in the school situation too. 


Mr. Davis: I would say that our sympathy then, lies with the parent. 
Ne feel that the parent should not be too anxious about the difficult 
sroblems which he faces and that in the long haul the child will come 
mut well if the parent looks at him calmly and with consideration, realiz- 
ng what he is facing in the total culture. 


he Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entirely 
ithout script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
ange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the 
sponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 

\he supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and 
not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounp TaBxe speakers. 


PARENTS AND THE ADOLESCENT* 


By JOHN DOLLARD 
Professor of Psychology, Yale University 


ADOLESCENCE is a time of crisis not only for children but also : 
their parents. If you want your children to feel near you emotiona 
throughout life, help them during the adolescent years. If anyone 
inclined to make light of the troubles of adolescence, let him remem 
Shaw’s ironic remark, “Youth is such a wonderful thing, it’s too bad i 
always wasted on those too young to enjoy it.” | 

From the child’s standpoint, adolescence is a problem because duri 
adolescence he becomes as big, as emotional, and as intelligent as he v 
ever be, and yet he is still looked upon as a child and made to stand wi 
ing at the door of life. To be sure, he lacks something very importan 
experience. But how is he going to get that if he cannot try out n 
things? | 

Adolescence is also a problem from the parent’s standpoint. Pare 
tend to lag in their adjustment to their children—to be a year or t 
behind in habits of dealing with the child. They are equipped to d 
with the younger child when they already have an older one on th 
hands. For parents, no less than for children, adolescence is a learn! 
period. Rules for good human relations with adolescent children | 
substantially the same as those for dealing with any other persons: 7 
the truth. Keep your promises. Be consistent in your demands and di 
pline, so that your child knows what to count on. Be reasonable ab 
privileges. Share the living room, the telephone, and the radio. Pay y 
child’s allowance promptly, and let him spend it as he will. Take i 
account the customs of his own social group and remember that it r 
have somewhat different standards from the one in which you your 
grew up. 

Most demoralized children come from broken homes and bad n 
riages. A home can be broken by divorce, separation, crime, or de 


* Reprinted from What Parents Should Know, a University of Chicago Rounp Ts 
broadcast April 25, 1948. 
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uency. It can also be broken, though less obviously, by hostility, neglect, 
f ignorance on the part of the parents. Since the mother deals so much 
vith the children, it is especially important that she have a high morale. 
a this connection I have often said that the best single thing a man can 
© for his children is to keep his wife happy. She is on the firing line with 
he children when he is away from home. 

Parents should try to keep in warm emotional contact with their teen- 
ge child. When an adolescent is in trouble, it is usually because he is out 
if touch with his parents. If you lose a real emotional contact with your 
hild, you lose your chance to teach or to influence him. Keeping contact 
vith a child requires work. You have to tune yourself in at his level. He 
1as a world of his own which you cannot imagine. But he will tell you 
bout it if you will listen. Pick up the small clues which point the way 
ito his world. You will then see what your resources are in respect to 
ui needs. Think about the child’s problems, even though they seem 
rifling to you, and help him find workable answers. You may find your- 
elf quite a Solomon if you put your mind to it. 

- Most parents expect to take some kind of stand in regard to the sex 
struction of their children. The rules are simple: Begin early and 
uswer the child’s questions. Give him the information he asks for and 
10 more. Be dry and direct, if it kills you. The child is not embarrassed 
iatil you make him so. If you have waited until adolescence—which is 
ate—do not underestimate the child or his friends. He may know a lot 
ready, and you do not want to seem stupid. The boy wants to think of 
ris “Pa” as someone who gets up early and knows his way around. The 
thild needs privacy. He will trust you more and tell you more if you 
never pry into his affairs. If you are not close enough to a.child so that it 
\eems natural to talk about sexual things, let them alone. Sex is an inti- 
mate subject, to be discussed only between intimates, just as in adult life. 
And certainly be as permissive as your code and conscience will let you. 
_ Respect the child’s competence where it exists and be careful to keep 

p to date on what he can do. Some friends of mine put their son into a 

mmer camp where he rapidly became a good swimmer. However, 

hen the parents visited the camp, the mother insisted that the boy not 

o near the water unless his father also went in to protect him. Since the 

ther could produce only an ancient breast stroke, while the son had 
llready passed his test as a life-guard, could undress in the water, and 

im across the lake, the mother’s concern was somewhat out of date. 
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But this was an excellent chance for the father to learn the Australi 
crawl, which he did, to the great benefit of his relations with his son. 

If your child is convinced that you are doing all that you can to h 
him, even though it is less than he wants, he will be greatly aided a 
comforted. No matter how you must sometimes advise or criticize, 1 
child should feel that you are solidly behind him when he is in trout 
It is just when the going is tough that the boy learns who his r 
friends are. 

If you have a serious problem with your child, do not be too proud 
get help. Anyone can make a mistake in rearing children, but only a fe 
refuses to correct it. A doctor or, more especially, a psychiatrist may) 
able to help the child who is a failure, a delinquent, or an emotiot 
problem. Many clinical psychologists and social workers have the ki 
of understanding needed. If the child does need outside help, the ie 
he gets it the better. 

A sense of humor is a great help. We should try to act in the spa 
the son who says to his father, “Dad, how long does this adolescer 
business last ?” / 

And the father answers, “Oh, about until you finish high school.” | 

The son says, “Gosh, why didn’t you tell me sOOuE A If I had icnaven 
was that long, I would have never gone in for it.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


: The People Say... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the Rounp 
ABLE audience on “The Bomb and the Next War,” broadcast March 27, 1949. 


articular Satisfaction 
I should like to express my particular 


tisfaction in your discussion today. 
‘is interesting and helpful to me to be 
‘ought up to date on the thinking of 
‘ree men for whose great competence 
id intellectual integrity I have great 
spect—A listener from Rockford, 
inois. 


aldest Warmongering 


Today’s program was the most 
oody-minded you have put on the air. 
‘ofessor Blackett may be 100 per cent 
tong, but the arguments advanced 
rainst him by Professor Urey and his 
llaborators were the baldest warmon- 
‘ring. Most astonishing was the state- 
fent that the American people “ap- 
ioved” the use of the atomic bomb on 
liroshima. The people, of course, were 
*ver consulted; nor will they be in the 
\tare. Even the boy who co-piloted the 
urder plane (a former neighbor of 
rs) did not know what he was carry- 
until the explosion occurred. He 
s it still sends the shivers up his back 
nen he remembers it. 

t has been said that politics is the 
ence of division. The political cast 


of the Rounp Tasz in recent months 
will, I am afraid, effectually divide you 
from listeners who would gladly sup- 
port a program of cultural and intel- 
lectual interest—A listener from Safety 


' Harbor, Florida. 


Warmongering 


Can you not find a topic which would 
help toward a peace movement instead 
of warmongering? You are betraying 
the memory of the millions of innocent 
young souls we sent to their untimely 
death when you speak of the next 
war.—A listener from Garden City, 
New York. 


Fine Program 


I enjoyed with others today’s fine 
program with Professors Hogness, 
Urey, and Ridenour. I suggest more of 
these on any subject in which similar 
men of standing express their views. Let 
us hear some of the other greats—not 
necessarily on the atomic bomb, but on 
freedom in science, on the best way to 
learn, on their experience at different 
universities, and so on.—A listener from 
Evanston, Illinots. 
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Sane Ideas 


The latter part of today’s program 
was especially good; and I hope you 
will send copies to the legislators and 
administrative officers in Washington 
who should be aware of these sane 
ideas.—A listener from Santa Monica, 
California. 


Scientific Filibuster 


I listened with avid interest to your 
broadcast. I think I can say without 
qualification that I never heard so many 
_ people on the same side of the fence. 
It was unique; it was wonderful to have 
' this group of men simply slaughter the 
book of this English scientist; and then 
after the thing was dead on the floor go 
to other ground. 

Of course, a treatment such as this 
does wonders for the average radio 
listener who never has or now probably 
never will read what this latest book has 
to say. I do wish that in the future you 
would make every effort to have, shall 
we say, a balanced program that gives 
ear to all sides. If that cannot be done, 
then leave it alone. No, your last Sun- 
day’s broadcast was not educational; it 
was rather closely fringed to that of a 
one-sided scientific filibuster that gave 
off a very foul odor. 

I do hope you will not slip so badly 
in succeeding programs.—A listener 
from Salem, Oregon. 


Just Lovely 


Isn’t it just lovely that we have these 
hundreds of atom bombs to destroy the 
world and that all our broadcasts are 


on how we can defeat the U.S.S.R. 
get there first but blame Russia fot 
cold war and our propaganda for | 
ing it up?—A listener from Evan 
Illinois. 


Enlightening : 


I found today’s discussion very i 
esting and very enlightening. —A i 
er from Sierra Madre, California. 


High Quality 


Although I hear most of the br 
casts, I want the supplementary n 
rial published in the pamphlets; a. 
like to read the transcriptions of 
broadcasts that I do not get to hear. 

I would like to suggest a serie 
programs devoted to developing 
political history of Russia, the | 
ground which helps to explain Ru: 
and American behavior in the pr 
conflict of interests. Without some 
explanation, the average listener hz 


~ can understand the reasons for cut 


actions. 

Congratulations on the contin 
high quality of Rounp Taste bi 
casts.—A listener from Chicago, Illi 


Pays To Be Ignorant! 


You might be able to charge Profi 
Blackett with intellectual dishor 
After listening to the Rounp TI 
today, the panel could be charged | 
“It pays to be ignorant.” I take no 
in the use of the second, or ever 
first, atomic bomb on defenseless 
ple—A listener from Chicago, Ill; 


